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The "Rhetoric''' of Aristotle. A Translation by Sib Riohaed 
CLAVEBHO0SE Jebb, edited with an Introduction and with 
Supplementary Notes by John Edwin Sandys. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1909. Pp. xxviii + 207. $1.44. 

Professor Jebb's many sided scholarship led him into every possible 
field of Greek literature. He knew his Aristotle as he knew his Sopho- 
cles. He began his translation of the Rhetoric, we are told, in 1872, 
completed it in 1873; he also made this work of the great Stagirite the 
subject of his university lectures in 1872-73 and again in 1873-74, and 
during those years his elaborate notes were worked up. But, though 
the full translation was then all written out ready for the press, it 
remained unpublished at the time of his death. The work of editing 
and publishing the manuscript was entrusted to Professor Sandys — very 
appropriately, both because of his personal relations to Jebb and because 
of his thorough preparation for the task through his having brought out 
some years before Cope's monumental edition and commentaries. 

The introduction, by Sandys, is a brief historical sketch of Greek 
rhetoric from Homer to Aristotle, with a critique of Aristotle's work. 

Jebb's translation has been carefully revised, with slight omissions 
filled in by Sandys. Occasionally an omission has escaped even his eagle 
eye, e.g., I. ix. 36; x. 18; xi. 11. 

For its convenient use with almost any edition, the common refer- 
ences to the chapters and sections of the Oxford Variorum edition of 
1820 and to the pages of Bekker's Berlin edition of 1831 are given at 
the top of each page. 

The translation is felicitous and clear, of course; nothing less could 
have been expected from such a translator; it is usually literal, always 
idiomatic; Aristotle's longer periods are broken up into sharp, concise 
sentences; technical words are rendered with corresponding technical 
terms with that astounding skill that was Jebb's. But occasionally it is 
so free as to be rather interpretation than translation: e. g., vCv /x«v ovi' 
ot Tas Tei(vas tSv \6y<av crwrideiTcs oXiyov irciropiKairiv avrrji fwpLov — "Now 
hitherto the writers of treatises on rhetoric have constructed only a small 
part of that art." We wonder, too, that in spite of Jebb's painstaking 
attention to details, the lights and shadows cast by little particles are 
often neglected; the ellipsis of xat yap he consistently declines to fill in, 
and yap he often ignores (e. g., p. 21). 

The book reads, for the most part, like an original composition in 
English. Sometimes the foreign idiom obtrudes itself: e.g., "things, 
which are not to be, cannot be about to be done" (I. iii. 8). The only real 
defect is a frequent tendency to independent participial clauses: e.g., 
"The elements of wealth are— plenty of money .... the possession of 
furniture, of cattle, and of slaves . . . . ; it being understood that these 
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are safe .... and useful" (a co-ordinate sentence in the Greek, I. v. 7); 
". . . . when 'friend' has been defined; your friend being a person who 
tends to do for your sake those things which he thinks good for you" 
(to translate a ort clause, I. v. 16); "These ascertained, their opposites are 
manifest; blame being derived from the opposite things" (to translate a 
yap clause, I. ix.41). 

A difiPerent choice of possible renderings, here and there, might have 
appealed to some readers as better than those which the translator 
adopted; but they could mostly be reduced to differences of opinion or 
taste in matters of interpretation. ^uXaK^, however, as the WAos of rvpawts 
(I. viii. 5) is surely not "police", but "self-preservation" or "self -main- 
tenance." 

This posthumous volume of our great English scholar will take its 
proper place in the splendid array of masterly translations of the Greek 
classics that he has left us. 

Walteb Miller 

TuiiANE University 



The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a Kecension 
of the Medicean Scholia. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1908. Pp. xi + 255. 

We have in this edition a " conscientious interpretation of the Septem 
as a work of dramatic art and a monument of Greek literature." In the 
forceful translation, commentary, and critical notes, one finds constant 
illumination. The editor has apparently "read with alertness all Greek 
writing of repute." And I note with interest and satisfaction that there 
are upwards of fifty parallels from modern authors. In 52 five parallels 
are cited, besides 717, where two more appear. Nine parallel passages 
are cited to illustrate the asyndeton in 60. 

In matters of textual criticism. Professor Tucker has hardly been as 
conservative as the statement in his preface would lead us to expect. 
Nevertheless, his emendations are for the most part supported by sound 
argument; all are possible; but some to say the least are improbable. It 
is by no means a difficult task for an ingenious critic to propose several 
conjectures for a corrupt passage, all of which will appear plausible. 
Two doubtful emendations that we hesitate to accept have already been 
pointed out by Dr. Verrall in the Classical Review (XXII. 247) — n-ap', 
tiKt (692) and aorrriptci. (812). Of the others, some of which are convincing, 
I cite the following: 

€Kda-TO<r' (13), 6£<r<l>dT0K (27), (^pccas weSt" 05rXdKTv<^', &i (83), addition of 
8e Tot' (115), of /9aXw (123), lao- (128), Bi (129), iKwvKd^ov (IM), S,8' Irepo^povt 
(155), 8eiiaT£ (160), Ti Kviiari (193), /uydSa (225), KaKKcyov/ifva (317), 7rp6ki<l>' 



